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EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  WOOLEN 
INDUSTRY  IN  NORTH  ANDOVER 


Jn  the  early  records  of  the  Town  of  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  we  find  the  following  vote  recorded  under 
date  of  the  year  1787:  “We  hereby  resolve  to  refrain 
from,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  to  prevent  the  excessive 
use  and  consumption  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture, 
and  we  will  exert  our  best  endeavors  for  the  promotion 
of  industry  and  our  own  manufactures.  And  in  particu¬ 
lar,  that  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  increase  our  wool  and 
flax  as  far  as  is  practicable,  that  we  will  as  far  as  may  be, 
avoid  killing  our  sheep,  or  killing  them  for  slaughter 
after  shearing  time,  till  the  wool  be  serviceable  for 
clothing.  And  that  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax  and 
other  raw  materials  into  such  articles  as  shall  be  useful 
in  the  community.” 

This  is  the  first  definite  action  taken  by  the  voters  of 
the  Town  to  encourage  manufacturing.  Previous  to  the 
Revolution,  England  had  discouraged  manufacturing 
in  this  country.  With  the  exception  of  saw  and  grist 
mills,  the  powder  mill  of  Samuel  Phillips,  which  was 
started  in  1776  on  the  site  of  the  Marland  Mills  in 
Andover,  was  the  only  industry  in  the  town.  This 
industry  had  a  precarious  existence.  The  factory  blew 
up  in  1778,  and  every  one  who  lived  near  it  feared  for 
his  life.  It  was  later  turned  into  a  paper  mill,  but 
this  did  not  succeed  very  well,  and  finally  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  last  century  Abraham  Marland  established  a 
woolen  mill  on  the  site. 

In  1793  two  brothers  came  to  this  country  from 
England,  Arthur  and  John  Scholfield,  who  were  later 
followed  by  their  brother  James.  The  Scholfield 
brothers  were  mechanics  and  inventors  of  cards  and 
spinning  machinery  as  well  as  manufacturers.  John 
Scholfield  built  a  spinning  jenny  of  eight  spindles  and 
a  card  of  one  cylinder. 

The  Scholfield  brothers  set  up  their  machines  in 
1793  in  Lord  Timothy  Dexter’s  stable  in  Newburyport 
and  operated  them  by  hand  to  show  them  to  the  cap¬ 
italists  who  later  established  them  in  business  in  the 
town  of  Byefield.  They  soon  moved  from  Byefield  to 
Mountville,  Connecticut.  Arthur,  however,  remained 
in  Connecticut  only  a  short  time,  and  then  moved  on  to 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  interested  some 
local  men  in  manufacturing.  This  enterprise  was  not 
very  successful.  Arthur  died  at  Pittsfield  in  1822. 
The  original  carding  machine  made  by  his  brother, 
John  Scholfield,  is  now  owned  by  the  Davis  and 
Furber  Machine  Company  of  North  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

James  Scholfield,  the  youngest  brother,  came  to 
North  Andover  in  1802  and  purchased  the  lower  fall  at 
Sutton’s  Mills  for  $120.  and  operated  by  water  power  a 
carding  machine.  This  carding  machine  is  said  to  have 
been  the  third  carding  machine  operated  in  this  country. 
He  lived  in  the  long,  one-story  house  which  now  stands 
near  Sutton’s  Corner,  and  one  end  of  this  house  was 
then  used  as  a  weaving  room. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1802  that  this  factory, 
which  was  the  first  woolen  mill  in  North  Andover,  began 
operations.  It  continued  to  run  under  James  Schol- 
field’s  management  until  1812,  when  he  sold  out  to 


Abel  and  Pascal  Abbot,  and  in  1813  he  became  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Nathaniel  Stevens’  mill.  The  original 
Scholfield  mill  was  sold  to  Abraham  Marland  and 
Isaac  Osgood  in  1813.  In  1819  Samuel  Ayer  was  the 
sole  owner,  and  in  1826  the  property  passed  to  Eben 
Sutton,  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Richard  Sutton,  an  expert  weaver,  who  came  to 
Andover  from  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1658,  but 
remained  in  town  only  a  short  time. 

Eben  Sutton  died  in  1832,  when  the  ownership 
passed  to  his  sons,  William  and  Eben.  In  1836  Eben 
bought  out  William’s  interest  and  became  sole  owner 
of  the  property,  which  he  operated  with  great  success 
until  his  death  in  1864.  After  the  death  of  Eben,  the 
property  passed  to  his  nephews,  William  and  General 
Eben  Sutton  of  our  time. 

Four  generations  of  this  family  have  been  important 
factors  in  the  industrial  and  social  life  of  North  Andover. 
Those  who  have  been  active  in  the  manufacturing 
business  have  shown  great  skill,  and  have  been  men  of 
high  character  and  undoubted  word.  The  business 
founded  by  Eben  Sutton  has  been  progressive  and 
successful.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  family  name 
dates  back  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  in  the  records 
of  the  Town  of  Andover,  now  North  Andover. 

On  the  next  fall  of  Cochichewick  Brook  above  Sut¬ 
ton’s  Mill  was  the  Saunders  factory  which  was  located 
between  the  site  of  the  present  Osgood  Mills  and 
Sutton  Mill  dam  near  Sutton  Street.  This  fall  was 
overflowed  when  the  dam  at  Sutton  Street  was  raised 
and  at  that  time  the  mill,  which  was  operated  by 
Daniel  Saunders,  went  out  of  existence. 

We  next  come  to  the  fall  which  is  now  known  as 
Osgood  Mills  but  for  many  years  was  known  as  Hodges 
Mill.  Captain  George  Hodges  was  long  one  of  the  most 
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honored  citizens  of  North  Andover,  and  his  home  which 
is  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Field,  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  social  centres  of  the  town,  a  place  where 
his  friends  and  those  of  his  sons  and  daughters  were 
always  welcome.  Captain  Hodges  filled  many  town 
offices.  He  was  Representative  to  the  General  Court 
and  State  Senator,  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  wisdom, 
possessed  of  a  kindly  heart  and  beloved  by  his  fellow 
citizens.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the  Reference  Room  of 
the  Stevens  Memorial  Library  and  is  well  worth  seeing. 
In  its  features  one  can  see  the  strength  of  character  and 
dignity  which  history  tells  us  he  possessed. 

Captain  George  Hodges  had  come  to  Andover  North 
Parish  from  Salem  in  1828  and  with  Edward  Pranker 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  white  flannels  in  the 
old  stone  mill  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  dam 
near  the  present  Osgood  Mills.  The  company  consisted 
of  Captain  George  Hodges,  Dr.  Joseph  Kittredge,  and 
Eben  Sutton.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Kittredge,  his 
interest  passed  to  Eben  Sutton. 

After  the  death  of  Captain  Hodges  the  business  was 
conducted  by  his  sons  for  several  years,  and  in  1867  a 
stock  company  was  organized  with  General  Eben 
Sutton  as  Treasurer  and  Mr.  John  Elliot  as  Superin¬ 
tendent.  This  corporation  operated  the  mills  until  1900 
when  they  passed  to  the  present  owners,  M.  T.  Stevens 
and  Sons  Company. 

The  next  fall  on  Cochichewick  Brook  was  the  location 
of  the  saw  and  grist  mill  of  Isaac  Osgood.  On  this  site 
has  since  been  built  the  largest  industry  in  our  town,  and 
this  Society  could  well  spend  an  evening  listening  to  an 
historical  sketch  of  this  enterprise  which  was  founded  in 
1836  by  Charles  Barnes,  George  H.  Gilbert,  and  Parker 
Richardson,  and  continued  by  Benjamin  W.  Gleason, 
Charles  Furber,  Joseph  Stone,  John  L.  Wiley,  and 
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Deacon  George  L.  Davis.  These,  and  their  successors, 
have  been  men  of  exceptional  ability  and  character. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  upper  fall  on  Cochichewick 
Brook  where  Nathaniel  Stevens  established  a  woolen 
mill  in  1813  on  the  site  of  the  Governor  Bradstreet 
Grist  Mill,  later  owned  by  Joseph  Parker,  who  had 
bought  it  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  from  the 
Bradstreet  heirs.  It  is  to  this  industry  I  shall  devote 
the  principal  part  of  this  paper.  I  have  lived  in  the 
environment  of  this  location  all  my  life,  and  although  my 
grandfather,  Captain  Nathaniel  Stevens,  died  when  I 
was  only  eight  years  old,  I  have  through  my  father  and 
other  relatives  come  to  know  the  history  of  the  business 
during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
can  probably  speak  of  it  with  as  much  authority  as  any 
one  at  the  present  time. 

The  fifth  recorded  settler  in  the  Town  of  Andover  was 
one  John  Stevens,  and  in  the  fifth  generation  from  him 
was  one  Jonathan  Stevens,  born  in  1747.  The  bronze 
tablet  which  has  lately  been  erected  by  his  descendants 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  field  opposite  Pleasant 
Street,  near  the  Stevens  Mill  Pond,  marks  the  site 
of  the  latter’s  birthplace.  This  Jonathan  Stevens 
was  a  farmer  and  currier  of  leather,  and  owned 
one  half  interest  in  the  Bradstreet  Grist  Mill  with 
Joseph  Kittredge,  which  he  later  conveyed  to  his 
son  Nathaniel,  when  the  latter  began  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods.  He  also  owned  all  of  the  land  from 
i\cademy  Road,  including  the  site  of  the  present  home 
of  Miss  Harriet  Smith  and  extending  down  as  far  as  the 
Salem  and  Lawrence  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  which  included  some  of  the  best  farming 
land  in  the  town.  This  Jonathan  had  a  wonderful 
military  record  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
in  Col.  James  Frye’s  Regiment,  Captain  Thomas 
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Poore’s  Company  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Benjamin  Farnum’s  Company  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
Captain  Samuel  Johnson’s  Company  at  Ticonderoga. 

From  the  records  it  would  appear  that  he  was  not  a 
natural  leader  of  men  because  he  only  rose  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  sergeant  in  his  military  career,  but  we  must  infer 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  patriotism  and  of  strong 
physique  to  have  left  such  an  honorable  record  of 
service  to  his  country.  He  lived  to  see  his  son  Nathaniel 
well  established  in  the  wool  manufacturing  business 
before  he  passed  away  in  1834  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven. 

Jonathan’s  wife,  Susannah  Bragg,  died  in  1840  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five.  They  had  sixteen  children,  seven  of 
whom  lived  to  be  over  seventy  years  of  age.  One  of 
these  was  Nathaniel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Nathaniel  Stevens  was  born  in  Andover  North 
Parish,  now  North  Andover,  on  October  18,  1786,  in  a 
house  which  was  burned  about  1870,  located  where 
Mr.  Granville  E.  Foss’s  house  now  stands.  Being  one  of 
such  a  large  family,  his  father  could  only  give  him  an 
education  such  as  the  boys  were  able  to  obtain  during 
the  winter  months  in  the  local  schools.  At  an  early  age, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  he  was  bound  out  to 
John  Carlton  on  what  is  now  the  North  Andover  Town 
Home,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  It  is  fair  to 
presume  that  when  he  arrived  at  his  majority  he 
started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He 
worked  in  a  livery  stable  in  Danvers  for  a  short  period, 
and  then  shipped  before  the  mast  from  Salem  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  on  the  sea,  making  a  voyage  to 
Leghorn.  At  that  time  Salem  was  an  important  sea¬ 
port. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  picture  as  well  as  we  can  the 
political  and  social  atmosphere  of  the  time  in  which 
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Nathaniel  Stevens  passed  his  boyhood  days.  He 
was  born  ten  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  and  three  years  before  the  Continental  Congress 
met  in  Philadelphia.  We  can  well  imagine  the  deep 
patriotism  and  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  country  felt 
by  all  with  whom  he  had  associated  in  his  childhood, 
during  the  days  of  the  new  Republic.  When  he  gave  up 
the  sea  and  returned  to  North  Andover  in  1812,  he  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  We  find  him  keeping  a  grocery 
store  in  his  native  town  near  the  Unitarian  church  at 
the  North  Parish,  and  judging  by  the  names  on  his 
books,  he  was  evidently  a  young  man  of  some  character 
and  standing  in  the  community.  His  old  store  books, 
kept  by  him  while  in  the  grocery  business,  are  still  in 
existence,  and  on  them  are  entered  the  names  of  many 
prominent  citizens  of  Andover  North  Parish,  among 
them  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  Dr.  Joseph  Kittredge, 
(the  former  the  great-grandfather  and  the  latter  the 
grandfather  of  our  honored  citizen,  Dr.  Joseph  Kit¬ 
tredge),  Jedidiah  Farnum,  Moody  Bridges,  William 
Johnson,  Joseph  Peters,  Enoch  Poor,  Samuel  Phillips, 
Levi  Farnum,  Dean  Chickering,  and  many  other  names 
of  well-known  men  of  the  time. 

During  the  War  of  1812  there  was  a  demand  for 
woolen  goods,  and  the  attention  of  Nathaniel  Stevens 
was  directed  towards  establishing  a  woolen  factory. 
In  1813  we  find  the  conveyance  to  him,  already  referred 
to,  from  his  father,  Jonathan  Stevens,  of  an  undivided 
half  of  a  grist  mill  and  appurtenances  upon  Cochiche- 
wick  Brook,  upon  the  site  where  Governor  Bradstreet 
is  said  to  have  built  a  grist  mill  early  in  the  settlement 
of  the  colony.  The  other  one  half  of  this  property  was 
owned  by  Joseph  Kittredge.  Each  of  these  two  men, 
Dr.  Kittredge  and  Nathaniel  Stevens,  then  conveyed  an 
undivided  third  of  his  undivided  half  to  Josiah  Monroe, 


and  by  these  conveyances,  Nathaniel  Stevens,  Dr. 
Joseph  Kittredge  and  Josiah  Monroe  became  each  the 
owner  of  a  third  of  the  whole  property  and  formed  what 
was  known  locally  as  the  “Factory  Company”  with 
James  Scholfield  as  Superintendent.  In  1817  Josiah 
Monroe  released  his  interest  to  Nathaniel  Stevens,  and 
in  1831  Dr.  Kittredge  released  his  interest,  whereupon 
Nathaniel  Stevens  became  the  soleowner  of  the  property. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  woolen  goods  was 
started  in  October,  1813.  At  this  time  the  tariff  act  of 
1812  was  in  effect.  Under  this  tariff  raw  materials 
were  free  and  there  was  a  very  small  duty  of  say 
twenty-five  percent  on  imported  manufactured  goods. 
It  certainly  required  considerable  courage  to  invest 
money  in  an  American  industry  under  such  a  low  tariff 
and  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country.  The 
United  States  had  declared  war  on  Great  Britain  in 
1812,  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  not  signed  until 
December  24,  1814,  and  not  ratified  until  February  18, 
1815.  Madison  had  entered  upon  his  second  term  as 
President  in  1813,  and  embargoes,  rights  of  neutrals, 
rights  of  seamen,  nullification,  and  state  rights,  were 
burning  subjects  of  discussion.  At  that  time  there  were 
eighteen  states  in  the  union  with  a  population  of 
7,239,814,  of  which  1,191,000  were  slaves. 

For  the  first  ten  years  the  problems  of  manufacturing 
were  almost  insurmountable.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1815,  values  dropped  and  many  industries 
became  bankrupt.  With  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
business,  the  crude  machinery  available  and  no  means 
of  transportation  on  land  except  baggage  wagons  and 
stages,  we  can  well  imagine  the  difficulties  of  producing 
goods  and  finding  a  market  for  them.  There  is  no 
record  to  show  when  the  power  loom  became  available, 
but  it  was  not  put  into  practical  use  until  after  1830,  so 
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that  the  goods  for  some  years  must  have  been  made  on 
hand  looms. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Stevens  married  Harriet  Hale,  the 
daughter  of  Moses  Hale,  who  operated  a  custom  card¬ 
ing  mill  on  Hale’s  brook,  now  a  part  of  the  City  of 
Lowell. 

In  1818  Mr.  Stevens  was  captain  of  a  local  military 
company  and  thereafter  was  known  as  “Captain  Nat.” 

After  some  years  of  doubtful  success  in  making  a 
variety  of  goods,  Mr.  Stevens  called  on  Mr.  Abraham 
Marland  who  had  established  a  factory  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Abbott  Village  below  the  present  stone  bridge 
over  Shawsheen  River  in  Andover.  Mr.  Marland 
advised  making  flannels,  as  he  had  observed  that  in 
England  the  makers  of  flannels  seemed  to  be  successful. 
Mr.  Stevens  profited  by  Mr.  Marland’s  advice  and  con¬ 
centrated  his  efforts  on  the  manufacture  of  flannels. 
According  to  Bagnall’s  History  of  the  Early  Textile 
Industries  of  the  United  States,  Captain  Stevens 
was  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  flannels  in  this 
country,  and  this  was  the  entire  product  of  the  mill 
until  1876. 

At  first  the  goods  were  made  in  small  quantities,  and 
Mr.  Stevens  hauled  them  to  Boston,  selling  what  he 
could  on  the  way.  One  day  Captain  Stevens  was 
showing  his  goods  to  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  said  to 
him,  “Young  man,  if  you  have  any  money,  go  home  and 
shut  down  your  mill  and  save  what  you  have,  for  we 
can  bring  goods  in  here  and  sell  them  for  less  than  you 
can  manufacture  them.”  Mr.  Stevens  replied,  “As 
long  as  I  can  get  water  to  turn  my  wheel,  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  my  mill.”  Captain  Stevens  said  after¬ 
wards  that  he  did  not  tell  Mr.  Lawrence  that  he  had 
just  reached  a  point  where  there  was  a  profit  of  five 
dollars  in  each  piece. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  years  later  Mr. 
Lawrence  became  convinced  that  goods  could  be  made 
at  a  profit  in  this  country,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
early  capitalists  who  invested  money  in  the  water 
power  development  at  Lawrence.  That  city  was  later 
named  for  the  Lawrence  family.  When  the  capitalists 
came  from  Boston  by  railroad  to  view  the  site  of  the 
proposed  dam  on  the  Merrimac  River,  the  nearest  rail¬ 
road  station  was  located  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Railroad  Square  in  North  Andover.  Captain  Stevens 
joined  the  party  in  viewing  the  site  of  the  dam,  and  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Essex  Company. 

When  Mr.  Stevens  was  first  married,  he  hired  a  house 
of  Mr.  John  Phillips  and  signed  a  lease  to  return  the 
house  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he  received  it. 
Unfortunately  the  house  was  burned,  and  Mr.  Phillips 
insisted  that  he  rebuild  the  house,  as  the  lease  called  for 
its  return  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he  received  it. 
This  led  to  a  famous  lawsuit.  The  case  was  decided  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  lower  court  with  the 
following  remarks:  “The  law  does  not  protect  men  from 
their  own  carelessness  or  ignorance.  The  former  they 
must  cure;  the  latter  they  must  provide  against  by 
asking  counsel.”  I  mention  this  as  I  have  no  doubt  it 
had  a  deep  and  lasting  effect  on  future  business  trans¬ 
actions  of  Captain  Stevens.  After  this  house  was 
burned,  he  lived  for  a  short  time  in  the  small  white 
building,  now  located  on  the  premises  of  Stevens  Mills, 
and  later  in  a  house  which  he  built  near  the  mill  pond, 
and  which  has  now  been  moved  and  is  number  300 
Pleasant  Street.  In  1846,  he  built  the  mansion  on 
Academy  Road  near  the  Unitarian  Church,  which  was 
for  some  years  owned  by  his  daughter,  Ann  Eliza,  the 
wife  of  John  H.  D.  Smith.  This  house  is  now  owned  by 
her  descendants. 
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In  1824  Captain  Stevens  felt  that  he  had  overcome 
many  problems  in  establishing  his  business  and  was 
getting  onto  a  sound  basis.  The  tariff  act  of  1824 
placed  a  duty  on  wool,  without  an  adequate  duty  on  the 
manufactured  goods.  At  this  time  Captain  Stevens 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  free  raw  materials  with  a 
moderate  duty  on  manufactured  goods.  He  supported 
Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Presidency  with  his  customary 
force  in  advocating  any  measure  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  right  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

In  1826,  he  was  one  of  the  original  directors  when  the 
Andover  Bank  was  established.  He  resigned  in  1832. 
My  father  has  told  me  that  there  was  a  decided  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  the  directors  at  that  time  which 
caused  Captain  Stevens  to  retire  from  the  board.  I 
have  always  assumed  that  it  was  because  of  his  strong 
political  leaning  towards  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  fact 
that  Andrew  Jackson  was  determined  to  put  the 
United  States  Bank  out  of  existence.  According  to 
history  no  one  for  some  years  believed  he  could  do  this, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1836, 
it  was  not  renewed.  In  1835,  Captain  Stevens  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  the  only 
political  office  he  ever  held. 

In  1835,  conditions  for  doing  business  were  somewhat 
improved  by  the  building  of  railroads  which  made  the 
markets  somewhat  more  accessible,  but  the  means  of 
transportation  for  passengers  were  very  crude  and 
certainly  must  have  been  extremely  trying  to  those  who 
attempted  long  journeys,  as  you  will  conclude,  when  I 
read  to  you  the  record  of  a  journey  which  Captain 
Stevens’  daughter  made  to  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The 
account  of  the  trip  was  written  by  Mrs.  Hunting 
(Julia  Maria  Stevens)  for  my  sister,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Tyler. 
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“I  was  born  August  6,  1823,  the  fourth  child  of 
Nathaniel  and  Harriet  Hale  Stevens.  My  first  school 
teacher  was  Miss  Lucinda  Loring  of  Duxbury,  who 
taught  me  to  read,  and  to  sew  patch-work. 

“In  April,  1838,  I  went,  with  my  cousins,  Kate  and 
Ellen  Whipple,  and  Maria  Swan  of  Lowell,  to  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H.,  to  attend  Rockingham  Academy.  My 
Uncle  Whipple  had  powder  mills  in  Gorham,  Maine, 
and  in  going  to  them  always  drove  through  the  country, 
and  had  stopped  many  times  in  Hampton  Falls  and 
had  seen  this  Academy  and  thought  it  would  be  a  nice 
place  for  his  daughters  to  go,  and  my  parents  consented 
to  let  me  go  with  them.  I  think  we  all  went  in  Uncle 
Whipple’s  big  carryall. 

“We  boarded  with  a  Mrs.  Wells,  a  lovely  old  Quaker 
lady,  who  had  three  daughters,  and  they  made  such  a 
pleasant  home  for  us,  that  we  have  ever  since  held  that 
Sect  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  Quakers,  or  ‘Friends,’ 
as  they  always  call  themselves,  never  had  any  musical 
instruments,  nor  any  singing,  in  their  meetings,  and  did 
not  approve  of  music  at  all,  but  yet  Mrs.  Wells  let  us 
have  a  Piano  in  our  room,  and  never  objected  to  our 
dancing,  if  we  wished  to.  We  soon  became  accustomed 
to  their  quaint  ways,  and  plain  language.  I  remember 
one  thing  which  amused  us  very  much.  One  day  when 
we  went  down  to  dinner,  we  saw  a  little  man  standing 
at  the  table  carving,  with  his  hat  on.  There  were  other 
visitors,  and  we  restrained  our  mirth,  until  we  got 
back  to  our  own  room,  and  then  we  had  a  good  laugh. 
This  was  the  only  time  we  ever  saw  a  hat  worn  in  a 
private  house,  though  the  men  always  wore  them  in 
Meeting.  We  were  informed  that  this  man  had  no 
hair  on  his  head,  and  so  wore  his  hat,  instead  of 
wearing  a  wig,  as  one  of  the  ‘world’s  people’  would 
have  done. 
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“We  had  a  vacation  through  the  month  of  August, 
and  went  back  to  school  in  September. 

“One  day,  early  in  October,  my  Father  sent  one  of 
my  brothers  to  bring  me  home,  ‘  to  get  ready  to  go  to 
Tennessee.’  My  Uncle  Moses  Stevens,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Sarah,  had  been  spending  several  weeks  in  the  East 
visiting  relatives.  They  were  about  to  return  to  their 
home  in  Nashville,  and  my  Uncle  insisted  upon  having 
one  of  our  family  go  back  with  them.  My  Mother  was 
not  in  very  good  health  at  that  time  and  my  elder 
sister,  Harriet,  could  not  be  spared  from  home,  so  the 
lot  seemed  to  fall  upon  me.  Of  course  I  was  much 
pleased,  and  went  home  and  spent  a  week  in  getting 
my  modest  little  trunk  in  order,  and  on  Tuesday,  the 
16th  of  October,  1838,  started  at  half  past  nine  in  the 
morning  on  the  railroad  for  Boston.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  been  on  a  railroad,  and  I  remember  the 
peculiar  shaking  and  jolting  of  the  car,  as  though  it  had 
some  difficulty  in  starting. 

“Our  Western  party  consisted  of  Uncle  Joe  Peters  and 
his  son  Joseph,  Uncle  Moses  Stevens  and  his  daughter 
Sarah  B.,  and  myself.  Mr.  Moody  Spofford,  formerly 
of  Andover,  was  to  meet  us  in  New  York.  My  Father 
and  Mother,  sister  Harriet,  Mary  Bridges,  and  Uncle 
William  Stevens  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Boston.  We 
all  dined  at  Wildes’  Hotel,  1 1  Elm  Street,  then  we  bade 
our  friends  good-bye  and  went  to  the  Station,  and  at 
three  o’clock  left  for  Providence,  arrived  there  about 
five  p.m.,  and  went  directly  on  board  a  Steam  Ferry 
boat  and  crossed  Narragansett  Bay,  and  then  took 
cars  for  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  we  arrived  about 
nine  o’clock,  and  went  on  board  the  Steamboat  Lexing¬ 
ton  for  New  York.  Arrived  there  at  eight  a.m. 

“Mr.  Spofford  met  us  and  we  went  with  him  to  the 
Waverly  House  on  Broadway.  After  breakfast  Cousin 


Sarah  and  I  walked  up  Broadway  with  Mr.  Spofford, 
and  went  to  a  jeweller’s  to  get  a  new  eye-glass.  I  was 
near-sighted,  and  had  carried  a  single  glass,  but  had 
broken  it,  and  wanted  another.  I  got  a  handsome 
double  glass  with  gold  frame.  The  price  was  eleven 
dollars,  but  the  Jeweller  took  my  old  gold  frame  and 
gave  me  the  new  one  and  a  silver  pencil  for  ten  dollars, 
which  we  considered  a  very  good  bargain,  though  in 
those  days  it  seemed  rather  extravagant  in  me  to  buy 
such  an  expensive  article,  but  it  did  good  service  for 
many  years,  and  is  still  about  as  good  as  ever. 

“We  left  New  York  at  io  a.m.  in  the  steamboat  Swan 
for  Amboy.  On  our  way  to  the  boat  we  went  down 
through  Castle  Garden  and  saw  the  famous  old  Battery. 
At  Amboy  we  took  cars  for  Bordentown.  As  we  came 
into  the  town  the  fine  residence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
brother  of  Napoleon,  was  pointed  out  to  us. 

“From  Bordentown,  we  went  by  boat  to  Philadelphia, 
where  we  arrived  about  dark  Wednesday  evening,  and 
to  the  Marshall  House  on  Chestnut  Street  and  spent 
the  night.  The  next  morning  (Thursday,  October  1 8) , 
we  left  in  the  cars  for  Harrisburg,  107  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia.  Reached  there  before  dark  and  went 
directly  to  a  Canal  Boat  and  started  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canal  for  Pittsburg. 

“It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  idea  of  this  canal 
was  conceived  by  George  Washington  in  1774.  It  was 
not  completed  until  1820.  Travelling  in  a  canal  boat  is 
a  very  quiet  way  of  getting  along,  and  we  went  very 
smoothly  all  that  night  and  the  next  day  until  Friday 
night  (October  19)  at  12  o’clock  when  we  were  told 
there  was  a  ‘break’  in  the  canal  and  we  could  not  go 
any  farther  in  the  boat.  We  were  then  at  Huntingdon. 
Stage  coaches  were  provided  and  we  got  in  and  rode  to 
Hollidaysburg,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles,  being 
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nine  hours  on  the  way.  There  we  had  to  change  again 
and  go  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  by  a  succession  of 
five  inclined  planes,  and  intervening  levels  up  the 
mountain  on  one  side,  then  by  a  long  level  to  the  five 
inclined  planes  and  levels  which  terminated  below  at 
Johnstown.  There  was  a  stationary  engine  at  the  head 
of  each  incline,  and  the  cars  were  drawn  up  by  means  of 
a  rope.  I  think  the  station  at  the  summit  was  called 
Altoona.  At  Johnstown  we  went  again  to  a  canal  boat. 
This  was  Saturday  night,  October  20,  and  we  had  been 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  going  sixty-five  miles.  We 
were  in  the  canal  boat  all  day  Sunday  and  at  twelve 
o’clock  Sunday  night  arrived  at  Pittsburg.  Monday 
morning  we  left  the  boat  and  went  to  the  Exchange 
Hotel  to  breakfast,  then  walked  about  the  town,  which 
seemed  to  us  very  smoky  and  dirty. 

“We  soon  learned  that  a  steamboat  would  start  that 
afternoon  for  Cincinnati,  and  passage  was  engaged  for 
us,  though  we  could  get  only  one  berth  for  Cousin 
Sarah  and  myself.  The  boat  was  a  small  one,  which 
had  been  used  for  a  coal  boat,  but  was  fitted  up  to 
carry  passengers,  because  it  only  drew  eighteen  inches 
of  water,  and  so  could  run  when  the  Ohio  River  was  at  a 
very  low  stage,  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

“Our  Captain  did  not  dare  to  run  at  night  for  fear  we 
should  get  on  a  sand-bar,  so  he  would  tie  up  to  the 
shore  every  night,  generally  at  some  town,  and  some  of 
the  passengers  would  go  on  shore  to  sleep,  and  we  were 
glad  to  have  them,  as  it  left  more  room  for  those  who 
remained  on  board. 

“When  the  water  was  high,  boats  were  usually  three 
days  in  going  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati,  but  we  were 
eight  days,  and  it  was  a  very  tedious  trip.  There  were 
over  fifty  passengers,  and  some  days  our  provisions 
would  get  pretty  low,  and  our  beds  and  pillows  were 


not  very  comfortable  for  they  were  stuffed  with  straw, 
yet  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  we  managed  to  get 
along  without  grumbling.  Sometimes  when  we  came  to 
a  very  shallow  place  in  the  river,  our  Captain  would  ask 
us  to  get  off  on  to  a  Keel-boat  (a  small  flat  boat  used 
for  carrying  coal),  so  as  to  lighten  the  steamboat  as 
much  as  possible,  and  we  were  always  pleased  to  go,  for 
it  gave  a  little  variety  to  our  life.  One  day  we  thought 
we  were  going  to  have  a  tragedy  on  board,  for  just  as 
we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  two  hot-headed  South¬ 
ern  gentlemen  (?)  got  into  a  quarrel  about  a  seat,  and 
one  of  them  threw  a  tumbler  across  the  table  at  the 
other.  It  went  right  over  my  head  and  struck  the  side 
of  the  berth  behind  me  and  was  shivered  to  atoms,  but 
no  harm  came  of  it  and  the  quarrel  ended  without 
further  violence. 

“The  autumn  scenery  was  very  lovely.  I  remember 
especially  Blennerhassett  Island,  as  very  beautiful  and 
was  much  interested  in  what  was  told  me  of  Blenner¬ 
hassett  as  a  victim  of  Aaron  Burr’s  Conspiracy. 

“We  arrived  in  Cincinnati  on  Tuesday,  October  30, 
went  to  the  Pearl  Street  House  and  spent  the  night. 
That  evening  we  went,  with  some  of  the  company  who 
had  come  from  Pittsburg  with  us,  to  the  Museum  and 
to  the  ‘  Infernal  Regions.’  At  the  latter  place  we  saw  an 
old  man  representing  his  Satanic  Majesty,  standing 
before  a  big  open  topped  furnace,  stirring  up  the  fire 
with  a  great  pitch-fork,  and  down  in  front  of  him  a 
large  snake  came  wriggling  out  from  it,  and  came  toward 
us  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  It  was  a  horrid  sight, 
but  did  not  frighten  us,  as  it  would  if  we  had  been  taught 
to  believe  in  that  kind  of  a  hell. 

“Wednesday  morning  we  left  Cincinnati  in  the 
mail  boat  Brownsville  for  Louisville.  Arrived  there 
Thursday  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  and  went  to  the 
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Galt  House.  Uncle  Moses  went  out  at  once  to  engage 
seats  for  us  in  the  stage  to  Nashville,  and  found  they 
were  all  engaged  for  Friday  and  we  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  next  day.  So  at  five  o’clock  Saturday  morning, 
we  started  and  after  riding  three  days  and  two  nights, 
arrived  in  Nashville  Monday  evening  about  seven 
o’clock,  just  three  weeks  (except  one  night),  from  the 
time  we  left  Andover,  1497  miles. 

“We  left  Mr.  Moody  Spofford  in  Cincinnati,  and 
Uncle  Joe  Peters  and  his  son,  Joseph,  in  Louisville, 
whence  the  two  went  to  Paris,  Henry  County,  West 
Tennessee,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

“I  spent  a  pleasant  year  in  Nashville.  Uncle  Moses 
was  a  very  fine  man,  always  a  perfect  gentleman.  He 
was  very  anxious  I  should  see  everything,  and  I  went  to 
balls  and  parties  and  made  many  pleasant  acquaint¬ 
ances.  One  day  he  took  me  out  two  or  three  miles  to  a 
Camp  meeting,  and  I  saw  many  persons  under  excite¬ 
ment,  screaming  and  falling  in  fits.  Another  day  he 
took  me  out  to  the  Penitentiary.  In  going  over  the 
building  we  came  to  the  blacksmith’s  room  and  a 
famous  Negro  stealer  named  Murrell  was  pointed  out 
to  me.  Within  a  few  years  I  have  seen,  in  some  paper,  a 
long  account  of  that  very  man  and  of  his  manner  of 
operating. 

“The  institution  of  slavery  was  then  in  existence 
and  at  first  it  seemed  very  strange,  but  as  I  saw  nothing 
of  the  cruelty,  I  soon  became  accustomed  to  it. 

“In  October,  1839,  my  brother  Henry  came  to  Nash¬ 
ville  for  me.  In  returning  we  came  by  stage  from 
Nashville  to  Louisville,  from  Louisville  to  Cincinnati  by 
boat,  from  Cincinnati  to  Wheeling  by  stage  through 
Columbus,  Zanesville,  etc.,  crossing  the  Ohio  River  at 
Wheeling,  where  we  spent  the  night,  and  came  by 
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stage  from  there  to  Harpers  Ferry.  There  we  took 
cars  and  came  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  for 
Baltimore,  and  from  there  on  to  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston  and  home.” 

In  the  early  years,  the  employees  in  the  mill  traded  at 
the  store  and  a  cash  settlement  was  made  only  at 
infrequent  periods. 

When  Captain  Stevens  began  manufacturing,  he 
used  fifty  pounds  of  wool  a  day.  In  1849,  he  testified  as 
follows  in  the  famous  suit  of  Hale  vs.  Hale:  “I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  I  began  with  working  not 
more  than  fifty  pounds  of  wool  a  day,  and  have  ex¬ 
tended  it  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  a 
day.” 

Much  of  the  early  correspondence  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  wool. 
The  wool  used  by  the  mill  was  grown  in  New  England. 
In  1835,  there  were  2,896,919  sheep  in  New  England. 


Maine  had 

622,619 

New  Hampshire 

465,179 

Vermont 

1,099,01 1 

Massachusetts 

373>322 

Rhode  Island 

81,619 

Connecticut 

255, i69 

Total  2,896,919 

In  1923,  New  England  had  only  178,000  sheep.  In 
1835,  Essex  County  alone  had  3,343  sheep. 

Before  the  introduction  of  railroads,  wool  was  hauled 
long  distances  over  the  road.  Teams  came  from 
Bradford,  Vermont;  Andover,  New  Hampshire;  and 
other  places  at  a  distance  laden  with  wool  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Stevens  had  purchased  through  a  local  agent  or 
had  traveled  through  the  country  with  his  own  carriage 
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and  purchased.  Captain  Stevens  traveled  through 
Maine  and  was  well  acquainted  with  wool  dealers  as 
far  east  as  Ellsworth.  He  drove  all  of  the  way  with  his 
own  conveyance  from  Andover. 

All  of  the  records  of  his  letters  were  made  by  having 
some  one  of  the  family  copy  them  into  a  book,  as  it  was 
before  the  days  of  letter-copy  books.  I  have  at  various 
times  examined  his  books  in  order  to  determine  if 
possible  whether  at  any  time  in  his  business  career  he 
was  unable  to  meet  his  obligations.  The  only  instance 
where  he  seemed  to  be  troubled  about  his  finances  was 
during  the  panic  of  1837,  when  he  wrote  as  follows: 

“  I  trust  I  shall  not  trouble  you  so  much  about 
my  payments  for  the  future  and  hope  you  will  be 
disposed  to  sell  me  your  wool.” 

In  another  letter  he  writes: 

“I  hope  that  for  the  future  I  shall  be  able  to 
meet  my  engagements  promptly.” 

I  cannot  find  an  instance  where  he  did  not  meet  his 
obligations  promptly  except  in  the  trying  times  of  1837 
and  1838. 

There  are  instances  where  money  cost  at  the  rate  of 
9%  per  annum.  In  the  daily  transaction  of  business, 
nearly  all  payments  were  made  by  30,  60,  or  90-day 
drafts.  The  use  of  checks  was  very  limited.  More 
open  accounts  were  carried  and  annual  settlements 
made.  The  only  cases  where  actual  cash  was  paid,  was 
to  the  farmers  for  wool. 

Captain  Stevens  desired  to  have  each  of  his  children 
benefit  by  a  good  education.  All  of  them  attended 
Franklin  Academy.  Moses  Tyler  was  graduated  from 
Franklin  Academy,  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  and 
entered  Dartmouth  College,  but  remained  there  only  a 
short  time.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  went  to  work  in 
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the  mill.  Horace  Nathaniel  attended  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  and  Harvard  College.  One  or  two  of  the 
daughters  attended  Bradford  Academy. 

For  some  years  after  starting  in  the  factory  business, 
the  store  was  continued,  and  the  factory  and  store 
accounts  seem  to  have  been  kept  on  the  same  books. 
The  day  book  was  absolutely  the  daily  record  of  every 
transaction,  sales  of  groceries,  Priest  cloth,  liquors, 
cash  advanced,  cloth  shipped,  cow  purchased,  calf  sold, 
credit  to  some  one  for  hauling  goods  from  Boston,  etc. 
Following  I  give  you  a  few  entries: 

John  Frye,  Dr. 


2/4  lbs.  sugar  .70 

2  qts.  gin  .63 

Yz  lb.  coffee  .  14 

2  oz.  tea  .  23 

Yz  dozen  bread  .08 


Johnson  &  Sewall 

6  bales  flannel 

Captain  George  Hodges 

7  bags  of  wool 

One  entry  is  $1.50  for  one  dog. 

The  method  of  keeping  the  books  by  single  entry  and 
using  the  day  book  for  all  daily  debits  and  credits 
continued  until  1852,  when  with  the  assistance  of  his 
sons,  a  complete  new  set  of  double  entry  books  was 
started.  I  mention  this  fact  because  the  books  of 
account  were  so  well  planned  that  they  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  The  certified  public  accountants  can  only 
enlarge  on  the  system,  they  cannot  suggest  any  better 
system  than  the  one  which  was  carried  by  Captain 
Stevens  during  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life.  After 
seventy-three  years  of  more  or  less  constant  use,  one  of 
the  books  is  still  good  and  has  capacity  for  some  years 
to  come. 
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The  woolen  business  founded  by  Mr.  Stevens 
prospered  after  it  became  well  established,  and  as  I 
have  said,  passed  the  financial  panic  of  1837,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  by  the  addition  of  a  mill  purchased  in 
Haverhill  in  1855.  In  1857,  another  panic  threatened 
business,  but  Captain  Stevens’  industry  stood  the  test. 

Captain  Stevens  had  now  relinquished  the  active 
work  of  the  business  to  his  sons,  Moses  Tyler,  George, 
and  Horace  Nathaniel.  He  died  March  5,  1865,  and 
his  wife,  Harriet,  passed  away  in  1881. 

No  account  of  the  woolen  industry  during  the  last 
century  would  be  complete  without  including  the  name 
of  Nathaniel  Stevens.  As  I  have  said,  the  early  years 
of  the  industry  were  most  trying,  but  it  had  as  an  asset 
in  Captain  Stevens,  a  man  of  indomitable  will,  incessant 
industry,  shrewd  business  sagacity  and  square  dealing, 
a  man  who  could  be  depended  upon  at  all  times,  a 
strong  advocate  of  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  with  no 
patience  for  anything  that  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be 
fundamentally  sound. 

He  lived  to  see  his  children  grow  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  during  his  last  years,  was  surrounded 
by  many  grandchildren. 

He  was  reared  and  lived  in  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  old  North  Church,  where  he  was  a  constant 
attendant  and  an  ardent  believer  in  the  Unitarian 
faith.  Rev.  William  Symmes,  D.D.,  Rev.  Bailey 
Loring,  and  Rev.  Francis  C.  Williams,  were  pastors  of 
the  North  Church  in  his  life. 

In  the  passing  of  Captain  Stevens,  the  Town  of 
North  Andover  lost  a  prominent  citizen,  a  most 
hospitable  host,  and  one  who  loved  to  associate  with 
his  fellow  men. 
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